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COSMOPOLITANISM AND PARTISANSHIP. 1 

One hundred years ago, lacking a few months, George 
Washington lay dead at Mt. Vernon. As fast and far as the 
news could travel spread the grief of the people whose inde- 
pendence he had won and for whose national life he had 
stood sponsor. But it was not America alone that lamented 
his loss. In France Napoleon's triumphal ceremonies in 
honor of his Egyptian campaign were shadowed by services 
commemorative of the greater deeds of the noble American, 
while the channel fleet of Great Britain lowered in his honor 
the very flag he had fought against a quarter of a century be- 
fore. Throughout the whole civilized world mourning and 
eulogy were the order of the hour, and when years later the 
nations were asked to contribute votive stones to his memo- 
rial shaft, they responded in a way that proved that he was 
still first, not merely in the hearts of his fellow-citizens, but 
in what the poet has called "the general heart of men." 2 

Just a year ago the greatest English statesman since Pitt, 
William Ewart Gladstone, went to his grave lamented almost 
as much by Italians and Bulgarians as by Englishmen and 
Americans. 3 As with Washington, the whole civilized world 
honored itself by honoring his memory. A few months 
later the founder of modern Germany, the most potent his- 
torical character since Napoleon, Prince Bismarck, passed 
to his reward. He was eulogized in the Fatherland and 
made the subject of much discussion throughout the world, 
but he was not mourned as Washington and Gladstone had 
been. Why was this? 

1 An address delivered before the Literary Societies of Wake Forest Col- 
lege, North Carolina, May 24, 1899. 

2 See the introduction to Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge's admirable " Washing- 
ton " in the series of "American Statesmen." 

3 See the fine tribute by Signor Luigi Luzzatti, Gladstone's successor in 
the Institute of France, in the N-uova Antologia for April 16, 1899. This 
answer to Mr. Gladstone's critics ought to be translated and given wide cir- 
culation, but it seems shameful that the duty of making it should have de- 
volved on a foreigner. 
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The answer is simple. With all his greatness, Bismarck 
had not been a genuine servant of humanity. He had served 
Germany, but in so far as he had served the world he had 
done it indirectly. Washington and Gladstone had spent 
their lives for their countries ; but they had also served the 
race, and every man, woman, and child knew that they 
would have cut off their right hands rather than promote the 
selfish aggrandizement of the nations they ruled. Of them 
no poet could say, as Goldsmith said of Burke — that they 
gave up to party what was meant for mankind. They were 
cosmopolitan statesmen of the highest type, and as the years 
go by their names will shine with an ever-increasing luster. 

There is nothing surprising in this. In every sphere of 
thought and action the world, bent upon self-preservation, 
has reserved its highest honors, not for the men who have 
served well a tribe, a class, a country, but for the men who 
have served the race. Gladstone, for example, is honored, 
but Palmerston is not. Plastic art and science, serving, as 
they do, all men whatsoever, give their supremely successful 
devotees reputations that are practically universal ; but pol- 
itics and trade and war do not except for special reasons. 
The generals and statesmen who won territory for us from 
Mexico are scarcely known beyond our own borders ; but 
Lincoln, who freed the slaves, and Lee, who showed that 
a man can be a consummate soldier and a spotless Chris- 
tian combined, have gained world-wide fame because over 
and above serving their own people they also served human- 
ity. So it has always been, and so it will always be. The 
individual man may even fall far below the moral standard 
in his normal life ; but if he serve the world splendidly once, 
he will win immortality. All of us have heard of John Sobies- 
ki, who so gloriously repulsed the Turks from the walls of 
Vienna in 1683 ; but if he had not performed that one noble 
exploit, how many of us would remember him as a Polish king 
or would be sorry to learn that, although a hero, he was not 
above a sensuality shocking to our modern notions. 

But to bring this matter nearer home to us, let us ask our- 
selves what American now living would in his death cause 
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such universal grief to the nations as Washington aroused a 
century ago ? Or if this question be deemed unfair, let us ask 
what American's death would be mourned by the world at 
large in such a way as to thrill us with pride at the thought 
that we should be that man's fellow-citizens? I mean this 
question to be personal of course — to apply to the class of 
educated men to which you and I belong. I suppose the 
death of the present heavy-weight champion might produce 
an effect upon the sporting world that would seem cosmo- 
politan to his admirers, I dare say that a Tammany brave 
would think that the sun had stood still in the heavens should 
Mr. Richard Croker be gathered to his foreign ancestors ; 
but the sport and the municipal politician are outside our ken 
for the nonce, and I wish to press my question home to you 
and your peers. What living American is worthy of the en- 
tire world 's admiring love ? What living American transcends 
his country's bounds and is a sure heir of fame? 

If you will let me answer for you, I must reply very simply : 
There is none. We have excellent writers, artists, scholars, 
and scientists among us, but none in the first rank. The 
death of any one of them would be the subject of cable dis- 
patches, of editorials, of biographical articles, but not of world- 
wide mourning. It is even doubtful whether the death of any 
Anglo-Saxon belonging to any of our enumerated categories 
would be a thoroughly cosmopolitan event. Mr. Kipling 
would not have been exactly mourned in France had his career 
been cut short ; but you may prepare yourselves for a prac- 
tically universal outburst of regret among lovers of their kind 
when — absit omen — that noble writer but nobler philanthro- 
pist, Count Tolstoi, ceases his labors for God and fellow-man. 
The people who will not mourn for Count Tolstoi will be only 
those who do not know of or comprehend him and his work. 

But is the case any better when we come to our men of 
action — our statesmen, our soldiers, our sailors, our explor- 
ers? Perhaps, to take the last class first, if Mr. Stanley had 
continued his work, we should have been able to avoid a neg- 
ative answer; but as it is, the case seems to be quite as bad as 
with the men of thought. I suppose that most people would 
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agree that Admiral Dewey is our greatest living man of ac- 
tion ; but while the news of his death — which Providence 
postpone — would be received with genuine regret in all parts 
of the world, I can scarcely believe that there would be any 
poignant sense of personal loss felt outside the Anglo-Saxon 
commonwealths. The victor of Manila served his country 
nobly under instructions, but it remains to be proved whether 
those instructions should ever have been given him, or wheth- 
er the United States and the world at large will not suffer in 
consequence of his victory. It is quite true that the annals 
of naval warfare have been superbly illustrated by him, and 
that in his person afine, strong character has been added to the 
list of Anglo-Saxon heroes, but a broader basis than this is 
required for the poignant personal grief that in all lands at- 
tended the death of Mr. Gladstone. 

But if Dewey's name will not furnish us with an affirmative 
answer to our question, whose will? I am aware that an ex- 
Secretary of State has recently coupled the name of our pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate with that of Washington, but I fear that 
many of us are more inclined just now to couple it with far 
less savory ones. The privations of Valley Forge were of 
one kind; the privations of the Santiago campaign were of 
quite another. But personalities are not to my taste any 
more than they doubtless are to yours, and I think that on 
this academic occasion at least we can afford to forget the 
names of the political and military celebrities with which the 
newspapers and magazines have been satiating us of late. 
None of these celebrities rises to really cosmopolitan heroic 
stature except to people who use the magnifying glasses of 
sensationalism, and our main concern must now be to en- 
deavor to determine whether there are any features of our 
national life inimical to our developing truly great men in our 
midst, or whether our comparative want of them at the pres- 
ent crisis is mainly accidental. 

I may as well say at once that I do not believe that our 
lack of truly great men of cosmopolitan rank is accidental, 
but I must also say that I do not believe that there are any 
features of our national life permanently inimical to our pro- 
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ducing them. The conditions I am about to describe and 
discuss are, so far as I can now see, transitory and avoidable, 
otherwise I should not waste your time and mine by dealing 
with them. I am not an optimist, but on the other hand I 
am not enough of a pessimist to be able to shut my eyes to 
certain very encouraging phases of our national character. 
I do not believe that there is a more honest people in the 
world than the American; a belief which is confirmed by 
the fact that great stores doing a mail business all over the 
country calculate to lose only a trifling percentage of their sales . 
I do not believe that there is a more cheerful people or one 
more ready to make sacrifices for whatever appears to be the 
public good. I do not believe that there is a more sympa- 
thetic people or on the other hand one more capable of fa- 
cing unpleasant facts when their optimistic tendency to see 
things in a rosy light is once conquered. Finally, I do not 
believe that there is any people that has a more comfortable 
environment than we have, whether through the bounty of 
nature or the labors of past generations, or that has in conse- 
quence more reason to be self-reliant and hopeful and ener- 
getic, short of recklessness and ignorant conceit. 

In the above enumeration of our advantages stress has been 
laid on our qualities of heart and will and on the comfortable 
environment in which we find ourselves as compared with 
the nations of the old world, but nothing has been said 
about our intelligences and the way we use them. Thus it 
is quite apparent that an ample field is left for unflattering 
criticism. A people that does not on the whole act wisely 
and soberly may belie its fine qualities of heart and squander 
every advantage of a material sort bestowed upon it by kindly 
Nature and by provident progenitors. 

But are we not notoriously the most quick-witted and 
shrewd people under the sun ; how then can our possession 
of intelligence be questioned ? I suppose no one would ven- 
ture to assert that in average intellectual power the American 
people is inferior to any ; but, just as in the case of the cur- 
rency, we must always consider circulation or use as well as 
mass or volume. In the mass our intellectual power is im- 
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mense, and as applied in the channels of trade and of prac- 
tical utilities in general has given us a commanding position 
among the nations and aided the general progress of the 
world from a material point of view. Foreign fear of Amer- 
ican competition is a sufficient proof of our high average of 
intelligence, and may spare us from adducing educational 
statistics. Nor is the case different when we turn to schol- 
arship and science, and even to the fine arts, except in their 
highest reaches. American scholars and scientists fairly 
hold their own now with all rivals, and American writers and 
artists have at least won creditable recognition. Whether as 
a race we are as artistic as the Italians or the French, or 
even as the English, whether we are endowed with deep and 
original imaginative power; whether, in other words, we are 
destined to become the Greeks as well as the Romans of the 
new world — is of course another matter, and one on which it 
is hardly worth while to hazard an opinion. It must be re- 
membered, however, that a people can be intellectually great 
without having the highest artistic endowment. 

But the practical, the scholarly, the artistic pursuits do not 
exhaust the life of man ; his family, his social, and his reli- 
gious relations, and the way he uses his intelligence with re- 
spect to them, are matters of greater importance. How does 
the American people stand the test from these points of 
view? I suppose that few will doubt that American family 
life on the whole stands comparison well with that of any 
other nation. Perhaps we give our children too much liber- 
ty, but to compensate we give our wives and mothers more 
liberty and more chivalrous devotion than most peoples do. 
Perhaps we lay too much stress on the merely physical 
comforts of life, but the ambition to acquire these is often a 
wholesome stimulus, and after all we are freer from cramp- 
ing social restrictions than most other nations. I conclude, 
therefore, that, so far as our private relations are concerned, 
we use our intelligences as well as any other people does. 

With regard to religious matters the same thing may ob- 
viously be said. We are on the whole a God-fearing people. 
Our Churches are strong, and their zeal for the propagation 
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of their respective forms of faith is conspicuous. Religious 
energy is probably wasted through the multiplicity of denomi- 
nations, but even the most zealous Roman Catholic in our 
midst would not find his spiritual life benefited if he were to 
take up his abode in Italy or Spain, where his Church has no 
rivals. I am, of course, far from saying that the American 
applies his intelligence sufficiently to the spiritual side of life, 
but who does? 

Thus far I have certainly said little with which a hearty 
optimist could not agree, but I have not considered our use 
of what may be called for short our social intelligence, under 
which I include our intelligence as exercised upon matters 
pertaining to government. Here, if anywhere, it seems to 
me, the American people has made its nearest approach to 
folly, its nearest approach to belying its good qualities of 
heart and will and to squandering its immense resources. 
Here, if anywhere, are to be found the reasons why there is 
not a single American living to-day who reaches true cosmo- 
politan greatness of the highest order. 

But rash man that I am, what am I saying? Is not this 
the country of Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln, the 
home of Democracy, the great, the ideal Republic? Is not 
this the land that gave the Declaration, the Constitution, the 
"Federalist," to the world, and that has witnessed with 
pride the spread of democratic principles in nearly every na- 
tion? Do we not still believe in and fairly practice the doc- 
trine of equality of justice and of opportunity, do we not 
still celebrate the Fourth of July, have we not just spent 
blood and money in what we believed, rightly or wrongly, 
to be the cause of human freedom? Do we not quote the 
wise words of our Founders on every occasion, and do we not 
even celebrate the birthday of Jefferson with dinners whether 
at ten dollars or one dollar a plate ? What folly is this to de- 
clare that in matters pertaining to government, of all things, 
the American intelligence is not above criticism ! 

This seems to be the attitude of mind of many perfervid 
Americans toward all critics of our politics; but, while it is 
a natural attitude, I fear that it cannot be justified. A cen- 
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tury ago America did indeed, to use the noble phrase of Mil- 
ton, take precedence in teaching the nations how to live, but 
it would seem that in a political sense she no longer does so. 
Foreigners might study a hundred of our great commercial 
or manufacturing enterprises with profit, but they have little 
or nothing good to learn from us in the art of governing 
great cities or States. They have learned that we can fight, 
and that we will tolerate no foreign interference with the af- 
fairs of the American continent, but the history of our gen- 
eral government for the last quarter of a century can hardly 
have given them many profitable ideas. Our frequent elec- 
tions and consequent turmoils, the state of our civil service 
even after years of reform, our choice of members of the 
Upper House of Congress and our methods of choosing them, 
our inability or unwillingness to cope with the lobby, our 
blundering experiments with the tariff, our barbarous meth- 
ods of annoying travelers, our abortive attempts to make 
use of an income tax, our perennially clumsy modes of bor- 
rowing money, our antics with regard to the currency, our 
failure to understand and control trusts and combinations, 
our toleration of express, telegraph, and other such private 
monopolies, our injudicious treatment, to put it mildly, of the 
Indian and the negro, our abortive efforts to prevent the en- 
trance and spread within our borders of contagious diseases, 
our enforced toleration of the abuses of mob law throughout 
the Union, our farcical attempt to equip and provide a by no 
means huge army for a very short campaign — from these 
and a dozen other similar things, what has any foreign na- 
tion to learn that can be profitable, except as a warning and 
deterrent? 

A century or more ago the case was quite different. 
Then the world was not anxious to learn from us — indeed, 
it watched our experiment with envy and the hope that we 
should fail. But ere long democracy prevailed in France, 
in spite of all counter-revolutions, the Reform Bill settled the 
trend of English politics, liberal opinions made themselves 
felt in Germany and Italy, and even in Spain, and finally 
the most determined foes of democratic government had to 
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admit that, in the main, its successes had been conspicuous 
and its effects not disastrous. At the present moment it has 
little or nothing to fear from aristocratic or monarchical re- 
actions, but only from its own child, socialism. 

In this triumph of democracy America has played a most 
important part. Our institutions have not been slavishly 
copied, but our successful experiment in popular govern- 
ment has inspired those liberal statesmen by whom reforms 
have been carried out in other lands. The great mass of 
the people everywhere have been our friends, and when our 
Union was in danger, it was fear of the people that kept aris- 
tocratic statesmen from profiting from our dissensions. But 
when union was assured and when a great era of prosperity 
ensued for three-fourths of the country — when, in other 
words, we had stood the test of adversity and were subject- 
ed to the harder trial of success — a great change took place 
in our cosmopolitan relations. We soon ceased to teach 
positive, and began to teach negative lessons. We developed 
the boss system, the pension scandal. The purity of our 
elections declined, and we had to look abroad for remedies. 
Our copyright laws, our postal, express, and telegraph reg- 
ulations were left far below the enlightened standard set us by 
Europe, and it soon became apparent to thoughtful men that 
if we could still teach the world many lessons in manufac- 
turing and trade and in the art of comfortable living, the 
higher lessons of government, whether municipal, State, or 
national, were now to be learned by us rather than taught. 

I do not think that I have stated the case too strongly. If 
you feel that I have, I must ask you to examine closely the 
best economic and political literature of the past twenty 
years, to see if a majority of the reforms urged by our chief 
thinkers — in whose hands, you must remember, the making 
of future generations mainly lies — are not in general based 
on the experience of foreign countries. Germany, France, 
and Great Britain are continually called upon to teach us 
how to grapple with monopolies, how to govern our great 
cities properly, how to secure decent public service. As 
population crowds upon means of subsistence, we naturally 
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turn to countries that have had a similar experience, and 
our practice in this respect might conceivably be cited as a 
proof of our good sense. But it is to be noted that it is 
mainly our students who have thus looked abroad, and that 
they have been harshly criticised for such an un-American 
proceeding. It is to be observed, further, that many of our 
difficulties are chiefly of our own making — such as the boss 
system and the pension scandal — and that, while honest ef- 
forts are from time to time made to throw them off, little 
permanent success has been achieved. Moreover, there have 
not been wanting competent critics who have subjected the 
machinery of our government to rigorous analysis, and found 
it defective in many respects. They have pointed out the 
fact that we are not governed by a great bicameral delib- 
erative body, but by small groups of men forming commit- 
tees. They have called attention to the vastly augmented 
power of the Speaker of the House. They have regretted 
the absence of ministerial influence upon Congress, and the 
consequent gulf that separates the heads of executive de- 
partments from the legislature that votes supplies. 1 In short, 
the federal judiciary is almost the only department of gov- 
ernment that has emerged practically unscathed from the 
analysis of the critics, and it is interesting to observe that 
this is precisely the department against which a great polit- 
ical party has directed its urgent protests. This fact re- 
veals the natural chasm that nearly always lies between ex- 
pert and uninformed opinion. I would not, however, have 
you think that I believe expert opinion to be always right. 
I value it highly, as every man who is not foolish must do, 
but, as a matter of fact, I do not believe that all the defects 
in our governmental machinery pointed out by the critics 

1 See in this connection Prof. Woodrow Wilson's " Congressional Gov- 
ernment," Mr. Godkin's " Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy," Prof. 
Hyslop's "Democracy," and Mr. Gamaliel Bradford's "The Lesson of 
Popular Government." See also the files of the Nation, in which Mr. God- 
kin and Mr. Bradford have expressed themselves with a frankness which 
has been ill repaid by abuse or by speciously ad captandum appeals to the 
worst of our American vices — it is no longer a foible as it was in the days 
of Mrs. Trollope and Dickens — our overweening national conceit. 
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are real defects, or, at any rate, permanent ones. There are 
enough real defects, nevertheless, to shut the mouths of our 
blatant patriots, if anything short of the fiat of an outraged 
God could shut them. 

But why is it that an intelligent and prosperous people 
like ourselves has either failed to use properly an excellent 
form of government, or else has failed to adapt a once sat- 
isfactory form of government to new needs and conditions ? 
However much we may dislike to own the fact, one of these 
two failures is justly chargeable to us. After making all al- 
lowances for the hostile criticism which, as history teaches us, 
the sophisticated classes of each generation are almost cer- 
tain to urge against the government of their day, we find 
certain discreditable facts about our present political situa- 
tion that cannot be explained except on the supposition that 
we do not use our governmental machinery properly, or else 
that it is unequal to the strain now normally put upon it. 
For example, we have obviously connected our municipal 
governments and our State governments with the two domi- 
nant parties formed for national purposes, and have thus 
succeeded in saddling ourselves with local administrations 
that are often notoriously corrupt. We have also proved 
that we are afraid of our State legislatures by limiting their 
powers in every conceivable way through constitutional re- 
strictions, as well as by decreasing their opportunities to come 
together and pass bad or absurd laws. When a legislature 
adjourns without doing mischief there is a sigh of relief 
throughout the State. On the other hand, the history of 
Tammany Hall, and of ring rule in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, and other cities, shows how boss- 
es have learned to work the political affiliations of the better 
citizens and the political ignorance of the lower classes into 
a system of corrupt personal government which they brazen- 
ly describe before investigating committees, and which no 
movement for reform has yet been able seriously to disturb. 
No other proof is needed to show that we are either work- 
ing our machinery badly, or that it is inadequate in certain 
most important respects. 
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That the same thing is true of the general government is 
equally susceptible of proof. We are continually electing 
Presidents and Congressmen under more or less specific in- 
structions to do certain things, only to find them fall to log- 
gerheads and leave their requisite work undone. We have 
silently allowed the House of Representatives to become in 
the main a mere voting machine and the Senate to become a 
millionaire's club. We and these so-called representatives 
of ours have just permitted the President to develop powers 
not dreamed of by the Constitution over millions of people 
alien to us by blood and training. We do not know what 
our rulers are going to do, and, what is worse, we too fre- 
quently show by our actions that we do not care. Only a 
few of us, comparatively speaking, have taken the trouble to 
protest that, whatever may be the rules of international law on 
the subject, it is immoral, at the end of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, for a Christian nation to buy and sell or assume forcible 
control of any people not plainly endangering through their 
barbarism the peace of Christendom, much less any people 
capable of fighting for their independence and their liberties. 
Yet this un-American and immoral action has been commit- 
ted on grounds that would have appealed strongly to George 
III. and his ministers by the general government of these 
erstwhile revolted United States, apparently with the acquies- 
cence of the American people, who are by courtesy regarded 
as the source of all power and authority. If we are indeed 
sovereign, we make but a sorry use of our powers; if we are 
not, then we surely need a new "Federalist" to expound to 
us the character of the government under which we propose 
to enter upon the new century that is about to dawn. 

But granting that we do not govern ourselves to the best 
advantage, let us endeavor to determine in a broad way why 
this is so. We are not an incapable or a dishonest people; 
nor are our representatives, however far they may fall below 
the standard set by Washington and Gladstone, incapable or 
dishonest men in the mass. It is not likely, therefore, that we 
are misgoverned because we are intellectually unfit to use 
political machinery which our fathers used with success, or 
23 
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because we are too immoral to care to take the trouble to 
use it properly. Our fathers had their difficulties and could 
settle one important question only by an appeal to arms. It 
seems to me quite idle to suppose that with all our political 
mismanagement we are going to come to such a pass as that, 
unless our intelligence and our morals are far inferior to 
what I think them to be. And yet, as I survey the immedi- 
ate past and the present, and endeavor in the light of my 
modest historical studies to forecast the future, I cannot help 
perceiving the turmoil I have pointed out to you, nor can I 
shut my eyes to the disastrous consequences that must ensue 
should we not realize our situation and adapt ourselves to it. 
Yes, adapt ourselves. In our failure to do this for some 
years past lies, I think, the real cause of our present difficul- 
ties. We are as honest and as capable a people as we ever 
were — nay, we are more honest and capable — but the world 
we inhabit is a very different one from that in which our 
fathers lived, and I do not think that we have recognized this 
fact in its political relations so thoroughly as we have done 
in its commercial relations. Our business men, for example, 
have adapted or are adapting every form of manufacturing 
or commercial enterprise to the needs of a world brought 
into a compact shape by means of steam and electricity and 
affording markets not dreamed of a century ago. The great 
economic principles of combination and division of labor 
have been pushed almost to their limits, with the result that 
the comforts of life have been multiplied indefinitely and 
placed within the reach of all. Yet the political relations of 
this world-wide economic phenomenon, which is the inevita- 
ble result of modern invention and enterprise, have not been 
grasped by our people or their leaders, and we have looked 
on helplessly at a selfish and corrupt use made of their wealth 
by many capitalists who recognize neither the dignity of man 
nor the justice of God. We have seen the tariff iniquitously 
used in the interest of individuals; we have seen employers 
coerce the political actions of their employees ; we have seen 
successful attempts to bribe men sitting in the very chambers 
where Webster and Calhoun and Clay once sat. We have seen 
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these things and realized that much was wrong with us, but 
have failed utterly to grasp the situation. If our business 
men had failed as egregiously to adapt themselves to the 
changing commercial and manufacturing conditions of the 
past fifty years as we, the people at large, have failed to 
adapt ourselves to the changing political conditions of the 
same period, we should be a bankrupt nation to-day. 

We have, of course, made efforts to mend things; but the 
efforts are almost as distressing to contemplate as the state of 
things that calls them forth. We elected a President on the 
distinct understanding that he was to endeavor to reform the 
tariff, but the representatives of the people tied his hands 
and rendered his administration abortive. We elected his 
successor to reform the currency, but he gave us a foreign 
war of questionable utility and morality and an imperial poli- 
cy instead. Our greatest city tried a reform administration 
a few years since, and then quietly permitted the two oppos- 
ing bosses to make a bargain which handed over the munic- 
ipal management to one of them. We appointed a commis- 
sion to superintend interstate commerce, but it has been un- 
able to cope with the problem except with the consent of the 
railroads. Worst of all, we permitted ourselves to conduct a 
recent campaign on an issue that not one voter out of a 
thousand could discuss intelligently, and we allowed a mil- 
lionaire without the least training as a statesman to force 
upon us one candidate for the presidency, while we let a 
successful speech determine our partial support of another. 
Certainly the future historian who shall undertake to describe 
our struggles toward the light will find the element of sub- 
limity entirely wanting to his narrative, although it will not 
lack elements of the pathetic and the ludicrous. 

But in what particular point or points have we most failed 
to adapt our political machinery to the new conditions ? To 
judge from some recent acute criticisms of democratic gov- 
ernment, especially as practiced in this country, it would 
seem that we have many reforms to make. We need a per- 
manent official class in subordinate administrative positions, 
whether national, State, or local, and many officers now 
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elected should be appointed, especially State judges. We 
need also commissions on banking and currency, taxation 
and revenues, appropriations and internal improvements, la- 
bor problems, and the like, in order that Congress and the 
State legislatures may be relieved of work they cannot well 
do and that the electorate may be freed from the responsi- 
bility of voting upon matters which it cannot comprehend 
and could not even under the most favorable educational 
conditions. We need also courts or boards of confirmation 
to office and of impeachment and removal. Finally, for it is 
idle to try to exhaust the suggestions that have been made, 
we need some differentiation of the suffrage. 1 

The above enumeration shows that the critics think that 
we have gone too fast in our application of democratic prin- 
ciples, and that we have extended the suffrage too widely 
with respect both to those who exercise it and to the sub- 
jects upon which it is exercised. They think also that we 
have bungled in our distribution of functions to two of the 
great branches of government, the executive and the legisla- 
tive. To put it concretely, the President should have more 
to do and Congress less to talk about. 

I have not time to expound or defend these criticisms 
which will doubtless seem to many to be too radical and al- 
most unpatriotic. The latter charge is really not worth at- 
tending to at a time when mere noisy obstreperous ness 
passes for one of the greatest of the virtues. I say "one 
of the greatest ' ' advisedly, for, however much we may 
honor genuine patriotism apart from screaming, we must 
honor truth more. A due regard for truth and a fair power 
of candid observation will, I fancy, convince most of us that, 
instead of being too radical, the criticisms passed of late 
upon our political methods are not radical enough. I am 
here playing somewhat upon words, for what I mean to say 
is that these criticisms and these suggested reforms do not 
seem to go to the root or bottom of our troubles. The 
criticisms are apt, the reforms are needed, but it may be 
doubted whether many people have yet succeeded in thor- 

3 See Prof. Hyslop's very able monograph entitled " Democracy." 
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oughly analyzing our situation and in thus laying bare to all 
men not only the need of reforms but also the logical trend 
they ought to take. I am not, of course, competent to mak- 
ing such analysis myself, nor would the end of an address be 
the best place to make it; but I cannot forbear venturing 
upon some hints that may start you to analyzing on your 
own account. We have just seen that in general terms our 
political condition may be said to be unsatisfactory because 
we have failed to adapt our political machinery to the 
changed world in which we live. But we may go farther 
and say that the machinery of our government, as outlined 
by our various constitutions, though not perfect, is suffi- 
ciently good for our purposes, so far as it goes, and could 
be easily increased or adapted, and that the nature and 
source of the motive power by which we run it — to wit, 
the consent of the people — may fairly be considered both 
adequate and satisfactory. In other words, I believe still in 
the government established by our fathers and in the prin- 
ciples of pure democracy, which are as eternal and true 
as Nature herself. What I most deprecate about our present 
government is what I may describe as the gearing of the 
machine — the way in which motive power is transmitted 
from the people to those who administer affairs. This ob- 
viously means that I deprecate the present two-party system. 1 
You will remember that the Federal Constitution made 
no provision for parties, and that Washington endeavored in 
vain to govern without them. You will also recall the fact 
that nearly all English and American writers upon politics 
have praised the two-party system — have almost assumed 
that effective constitutional government cannot exist without 
it. Yet the complaint has been heard of late that it is fail- 
ing even in England, the place of its birth. That acute ob- 
server and student of politics, Mr. Goldwin Smith, recently 
bemoaned the passing of the system, and we shall doubtless 
hear more such laments in the future. For my own part I 

1 It need hardly be said that, much as I value Mr. Bradford's new book, I 
do not agree with much that he says about parties, especially in Chapter 
XXI. 
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have little doubt that the two-party system is becoming de- 
crepit, and I confess to feeling no regret whatever at the fact. 
It seems to me that it has long been working badly, and that 
in our own case it has set our administrative machinery 
awry, with results that have been already described. 

Nor am I in the least surprised at this. The party system 
had its origin in England at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when political questions were paramount. It has served 
excellently as a means of gathering liberals into one group 
and conservatives into another, with the result that reforms 
have been carried without the violent intervention of revolu- 
tions, and have been delayed until they could approve them- 
selves to the better elements of the country. Her two great 
parties have done much to keep England's history from be- 
ing a repetition of that of France. Our party system se- 
cured the working of the Constitution in the perilous early 
years of the Republic and insured, in the first half of this 
century, the spread of an effective, not a merely theoretical, 
form of democracy. It also helped to focus sentiment on 
the socio-political question of slavery; and thus hastened, 
though it could not alone accomplish, the solution of the 
greatest problem that has confronted us. 

But political questions properly speaking — that is, ques- 
tions about forms of government, popular liberty and the 
like — are susceptible in general of a twofold manipulation, so 
to speak. For example, a man may vote for a measure 
which does not receive his entire approval, but which on the 
whole sets him one step nearer his ideal, be it of a progress- 
ive or of a reactionary character. He can ally himself with 
the liberal or the conservative party and can often conscien- 
tiously vote with it all his life without entirely abandoning 
his principles. Can a man do this in America to-day? 

I answer " No." Political questions in any true sense of 
the term play little part among us now. The last great po- 
litical question that confronted us was settled by war a gen- 
eration ago. From Maine to Texas there is a practical una- 
nimity, regardless of party, about the cardinal principles of 
democratic government. The questions that confront us are 
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social and economic. It is true that in the South there is a 
socio-political question concerning the suffrage, but this, we 
trust, is being settled, and when it is settled we shall be in 
line with the rest of the country. This will mean that we 
shall not be able consistently to act with either of two great 
parties, because our class and economic interests cannot 
easily be grouped in one of two ways — certainly not with the 
maximum of advantage. 

Our interests will be those of the group of men whose cir- 
cumstances are similar to our own. We shall find it neces- 
sary to draw close to these men that we may protect our 
common interests. Already our agriculturists and our la- 
boring men have organized into groups which, while they 
have not been able successfully to cope with the major 
parties as yet, are surely, if slowly, disintegrating them. 
Other groups will be formed in time — indeed, exist to-day — 
for the capitalists work together, and so do the members 
of the liberal professions, even though the latter call them- 
selves Independents and lack coherent organization. Such 
would be the course of our political development in all prob- 
ability, even if things were working smoothly to-day, but 
the present confused state of politics will inevitably hasten 
the consummation described. Our two great parties, having 
no logical basis of division, have naturally floundered fright- 
fully, and have cast about blindly for some plank in the 
shape of an effective issue that would float them. Thus it 
is that they have deluded the people into voting on questions 
of the currency, which ought to be handled by experts 
alone, and thus it is that they have dragooned many voters 
into supporting tariffs, pensions, and other such abuses in 
which they had no positive interest. The result has been 
that an intelligent man can scarcely cast a vote to-day in this 
country without violating a principle or supporting a cause 
he reprobates. He votes against the free coinage of silver, 
and, behold, at the same time he votes knowingly for the 
imposition of a vexatious and unscientific tariff, and un- 
knowingly for a foreign war and an imperial policy. If you 
believe that intelligent Americans are going to do this long, 
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you have less respect for their ability and honesty than I 
have ; while if you believe that our great parties can be re- 
formed, you have less respect for logic than I have. There 
is, I beg to repeat, no logical reason for the continuance of 
the two-party system in a nation confronted by social and 
economic problems. There is, however, every reason why 
a persistence in the two-party system in the face of such 
problems should produce not only confusion, but corrup- 
tion of all kinds. Men do not usually have to be bribed to 
support the obvious interests of the class to which they be- 
long; but unfortunately they do have to be bribed, in one 
way or another, if they are to be induced to support meas- 
ures in a mongrel party platform that do not particularly ap- 
peal to them. But with confusion and corruption reigning, 
what wonder that the will of the people is often disregarded, 
that bosses arise and nourish, that the tools they put in office 
are weak or vicious men, that in a word the governmental 
machinery that sufficed for our fathers is not well handled 
and increased to suit our needs, but is rapidly becoming use- 
less and worse than useless for us ! 

I would not, of course, have you believe that I think that 
by pointing out the present inefficacy of the two-party sys- 
tem, and by indicating the inevitable adoption of the group 
system with all the strengthening of the executive proper 
and the increase of permanent officials that it implies, I have 
explained the cause of all our present evils or pointed out a 
sure road to prosperity. I am well aware that I have done 
nothing of the kind, but I think that if what I have said be 
in great part true, I have given the chief reason for our po- 
litical decline and for our consequent failure to produce 
truly great men. For truly great men of action cannot 
flourish in a regime of compromise, of corruption, of na- 
tional floundering. In such a regime able men either be- 
take themselves to professions which, while honorable, do 
not afford them an opportunity to unfold their full genius on 
a national or a cosmopolitan scale, or else they struggle 
hopelessly in the political whirlpool, and are finally only too 
glad to be tossed out as Mr. Cleveland was, or to be able to 
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extricate themselves as Mr. Reed has just done. Nor can 
great men of thought reach their full stature in such a 
regime, for politics inevitably react upon life and character, 
whether one is a politician or not, and a petty or confused 
national life' sets limits upon art and literature, if not upon 
all other mental activities. 

But even if we succeed at some future day in purifying 
our politics, and in thus so far elevating our national life, we 
shall not have solved all our problems or done our full duty. 
The group system is more complex than the two-party sys- 
tem and requires more skillful handling, and the lesson 
taught by the lives of Washington and Gladstone will still be 
ours to learn and to teach to our children. Beyond and 
above the nation lies the race, and he alone is truly great 
in the highest sense who, doing his duty to family, town, 
State, section, and nation as father and citizen, does also 
his duty to the world as man. If we content ourselves with 
being great New Yorkers or Carolinians, great Southerners, 
or even great Americans, we shall not be so very great after 
all. It should be also our ambition to be great men. I 
would not give a fig for the future fame of that man who can 
find his highest ideal summed up in the maxim: "My coun- 
try, right or wrong." Our country and our flag should be 
sacred to us, whether in prosperity or in adversity, but the 
human race with its civilization is the most sacred thing un- 
der heaven, and we are not good citizens if we do not strive 
to make our country serve in its every action the interests of 
the entire race. Mere increase of population and wealth, 
mere advance of the national flag, never yet were indubita- 
ble signs of a nation's glory. The truly glorious nations are 
those that have splendidly served the race, that have been 
characterized, consciously or unconsciously, by true cosmo- 
politanism. I need hardly say, of course, that by true cos- 
mopolitanism I do not mean any form of the so-called cos- 
mopolitanism that has afflicted a small portion of our popu- 
lation, that has rendered them unsympathetic with their 
countrymen, and has driven them to spend their lives 
abroad. With the exception, perhaps, of a few people of 
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artistic temperaments, these pseudo-cosmopolitans are not 
persons any of us need care to imitate. We shall do our 
duty to the race, and so prove ourselves to be true cosmopol- 
itans all the better, by doing our intimate, our local, our na- 
tional duties to the best of our abilities in the land of our 
birth. Shakspere is not a whit less cosmopolitan because 
he was a thoroughgoing Englishman of the Elizabethan 
period. 

But this address is growing long, and, although I should 
like to try to meet fully the protests, or else the wails, sure to 
be aroused by any predictions with regard to the ultimate 
triumph of the group system, I must come to a speedy if 
abrupt conclusion. I may, however, be perhaps allowed to 
say that I think that the group system will be found to har- 
monize better than the two-party system with the semi-social- 
ism which is slowly but surely revealing itself as the domina- 
ting governmental force of the future. Semi-socialism im- 
plies the same strong executive head, the same powerful 
chiefs of departments, the same permanent commissions and 
courts and boards, and finally the same criticising and re- 
straining legislature or Congress, strong only in a negative 
way through the proportional power of each group to be pla- 
cated or through the combined power of two or more groups 
joined to resist an unjust and unwise measure, as are implied 
by the group system as it is understood to-day. It is to be 
observed, further, that neither semi-socialism nor the group 
system can be in reality subversive of the ultimate authority 
of the people, if the people is alert and vigorous. The so- 
cialism of the future may prove dangerous, and the group 
system as it exists in France and Germany to-day may actu- 
ally lead to confusion, but in neither case should we blame 
the governmental system before examining how far the people 
has done its duty. Hence I have little sympathy with those 
conscientious Americans who tell us that they are party men 
and continue such in spite of the iniquities of their party, 
because they believe party government to be better than a 
confused group system. There is no inherent reason why 
the group system should introduce confusion, in spite of it& 
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complexity. We have adapted ourselves to the complexities 
of modern trade and commerce; why should we not to the 
complexities of modern government? It is certain, on the 
other hand, that the man who remains inside a party some 
of whose actions he despises countenances wrongdoing, and 
in so far loses in moral character and moral influence. It is 
certain, also, that if all good, true men would not only with- 
draw from corrupt parties, but denounce them, the glamour 
which has already begun to vanish from politics would com- 
pletely depart, and we should all see — what some of us now 
see — that with the practical settling of theological and strictly 
political questions, with the lessening of dynastic and terri- 
torial incentives to war, in other words with the changed na- 
ture of diplomacy, the art of government has become more 
and more businesslike in its character and requires the same 
sort of men to practice it as those to whom we intrust our 
railroads and all the other complex instrumentalities and in- 
stitutions of modern life. To take the glamour out of poli- 
tics should therefore be the aim of all intelligent people. We 
should want our rulers to be men versed in the business of 
government, and should give them only their just proportion 
of praise. It is really ridiculous to escort with torchlight 
processions men whose work is fortunately beginning to call 
for talents by no means exceptional. But when semi-social- 
ism or the group system comes, we shall see plainly what 
the two-party system has more or less hidden from us, that 
politics is nowadays by no means the half-divine calling we 
have been taught to believe it. The result will to my think- 
ing be almost pure gain. 

And now, in conclusion, the main points I have tried to 
make in this address are just two in number. The first is 
the fact that the highest and truest fame must always rest 
upon a broad basis of sympathy with the entire race — that is, 
upon cosmopolitanism rightly understood. In the recent out- 
pouring of the national spirit consequent upon our war with 
Spain this fact has been more or less lost sight of, if I may 
judge from the tone of the newspapers and of many public 
utterances. Men have been extravagantly praised who de- 
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served nothing more than grateful national recognition, 
and war and foreign domination, which are inimical to the 
sublime conception of the brotherhood of man, have been 
held up to our young men as the safeguards of our virtues 
and the proof of our strength. Against all such ideas, al- 
though they are urged by voices more potent than mine, I 
wish to raise my earnest protest. The manly virtues of 
Americans are safe enough in the hands of the thousands of 
our citizens who have charge of the welfare of others on our 
railways and our steamships, or who lead lives of hardship 
and toil to subdue the earth and improve the condition of 
generations still unborn. It is safe enough in the hands of 
the men who have had sufficient moral courage to oppose 
what they believed to be a rash abandonment of the princi- 
ples of the Republic; men who have been denounced as 
traitors, but not a hair of whose heads would any person in 
authority dare to hurt. In the hands of such men our honor 
is perfectly safe, and it is the wildest folly to think that it 
would be safer in the hands of those who consider war a 
blessing and peace ignoble. 

The second point I want to make is that the political con- 
dition of our country demands the serious attention of every 
citizen, especially of you younger men who are soon going 
to take up your life work. It demands all your analyzing 
power. I do not ask you to accept my analysis of the situa- 
tion, I do not ask you to agree with me on any single point 
that I have made ; but I do ask you to think hard for your- 
selves. Only by such thinking on the part of the generation 
to which you belong can our dear country be raised from 
the political slough into which it has fallen. If you fail or 
refuse to see that it is in a slough, then God help us ! It 
may be treasonable, it may be unpatriotic — for queer ideas 
of loyalty and patriotism seem to be rife to-day — for me to 
dare to affirm that the country of Washington and Jefferson, 
of Lincoln and Lee, needs political rehabilitation and that this 
will not in all likelihood be secured from either of the two 
great parties now dividing the allegiance of Americans, but 
I do make the affirmation, because it is the truth as I see it, 
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and because the truth is the only thing that can make us free. 
Yet if a majority of you and your peers come deliberately to 
the same conclusion, I have confidence enough in the youth 
of America to believe that you will act like intelligent men 
and inaugurate a reform that will restore our country's pres- 
tige. No one need despair of a Republic whose young men 
possess virtue and intelligence and exercise them with inde- 
pendence. W. P. Trent. 



